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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 



By Dr. A. H. Thompson, Topeka. 



The question of the origin and the antiquity of man has been aptly 
named "the great question of the nineteenth century." Its paramount 
importance is at once acknowledged ; and as science strides forward in every 
other department, we can not but wonder that this, the problem of the past 
of our own species, a question lying so near to us, has been so long hidden 
from us. But it seems that the time has come in these latter years, when 
scientific investigation and progress in this department will no longer be 
kept in abeyance, but that it must be carried into parallel and symmetric 
advancement with other branches of natural science. The promise of this 
is given in the unexampled activity of investigation and the progress made 
in discoveries within the last score of years, and the prospect of still more 
rapid advancement in the near future. 

Our knowledge of the antiquity of man upon the earth has been 
advanced slowly on accovmt of the difficulties and stupendous obstacles 
against which it was compelled to labor. The greatest of these, and that 
which more than all else has retarded its development, has been the thrall- 
dom of Bishop Usher's chronology. For centuries every discovery tending 
to the elucidation of the question, was made to fit this procrustean bed, and 
from this slavery the science has but barely escaped. Many things have 
contributed to the overturning of old ideas, and the unprejudiced reception 
of the new. Among the latter the most prominent are the great discoveries 
of human remains in the formations of preceding geological epochs, until 
in our day the question of the antiquity of man has become an almost 
purely geological problem. We have advanced so much in this knowledge 
that the oldest historic remains become but as the tale of yesterday in the 
comparative age of our species. We go back thousands of years, as in 
Assyria and Egypt, and find a developed civilization and the capability of 
making written records ; and then beyond that we must see other thousands 
of years during which that civilization was developed. Buried cities are 
frequently discovered of whose origin or history we have no suspicion; yet 
the relics of human creation there found often indicate a high cultivation 
and advancement in the arts of civilized life. These too, we know, point 
to a long period of time during which these forgotten empires were devel- 
oped, flourished and decayed. But we know further that all the remains of 
the oldest civilizations have had their origin during the current geological 
epoch, and that this epoch alone is older by a hundred fold than the most 
ancient civilized remains extant. We pass beyond the historic period and 
the unknown buried cities into the period of the remains of man as a savage, 
so-called, the primitive age. We pass first the iron, then the bronze period, 
then into the stone age. In this age we pass through the neolithic into the 
paleolithic period — the oldest and longest of all. In the stone age we find 
the beginning of our own geological epoch, and that this period laps into 
the quaternary — the pleistocene. In the caves and drifts of the quaternary 
we find man the contemporary and hunter of the reindeer, the cave bear and 
the mammoth, and the numerous other animals of the arctic, temperate and 
sub-tropical fauna, so-called, there found. But we pursue him still further 
and find the indications of his being in the pliocene, and the probability of 
finding him in the miocene. We find indeed that not only early post-glacial 
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but inter-glacial man is a fact scarcely to be questioned, and we see also 
faint rays streaming down to us from pre-glacial times, as slight indications 
are sighted of his pre-glaeial existence. 

M. Broca, in his presidental address before the French Association in 
1877, gave the history of these advances in these words: "Some of the 
nations of antiquity boasted of great ages for their past history, * * 
but no actual date can be assigned for the commencement of the historic 
period, beyond six or seven thousand years. From history we might sup- 
pose that man is quite recent in his appearance on the globe, and much later 
than those geological phenomena which have modified the conditions of life, 
and, by the change of climates, also changed the floras and faunas. This 
hypothesis was accepted everywhere by geologists when Cuvier created the 
paleontological system, * * and who, though devoted to the idea of 
sudden cataclysms, understood the immense lapse of time represented by a 
geological period, and the comparative shortness of the historic period, and 
thus naturally believed that man had not appeared until long after the fossil 
animals. * * This idea became classical, and on all hands it was pro- 
nounced that the existence of fossil man was impossible. Many facts op- 
posed to this opinion appeared, but they were met only with doubts and 
scorn. It was in vain that either in the floors of caverns or paleontological 
deposits, human bones mingled with those of animals of the quaternary age 
were discovered — systematic objections were always presented. * * Thus 
were cast aside the discoveries made in 1828 by Fournal of Narbonne, in 
the cavern of Bize ; in 1829 by Christoe of Montpelier, in the caverns of the 
Gard — afterwards by Emilien Dunon and Dr. Pitore, in the caverns of the 
Gard and of the Herault ; and by M. Auri Boul of Vienna, in the quaternary 
of lower Austria ; the vast researches of Schenerling in the caverns of Liege, 
IS22, notably the Gluth of Elgin; the remarkable cranium of Mont Denise, 
found in 1844, by M. Ayward, and others. Facts of this nature in those 
days made no impression, however decisive they may appear to us. To over- 
come this opposition an overwhelming mass of evidence was required. It 
was necessary to prove the presence of man not only in the quaternary cav- 
erns and ossiferous periods, etc., but also in the soil of the great valleys in 
horizontal and undisturbed state still in situ. The extensive beds of sand 
and gravel deposited in the bottoms of existing valleys by the powerful 
streams of the quaternary age most often contain these conditions, and 
thus Boucher De Perthes, seeking the proofs for the existence of ancient 
man, discovered lying mingled with the bones of the rhinoceros and mam- 
moth, the flint weapon used by man in his struggles with these monsters of 
another age, and the innumerable implements furnished by his hands to 
supply his wants. For a long time the assertions of Boucher De Perthes 
were not believed, his illusions were smiled at, and the dreamer was pitied. 
But from 1840 to 1858 he struggled against indifference and disbelief, only 
asking for the examination which was denied him, until in the latter year, 
when Falconer from England went to Abbeville to see and examine the sites 
explored and the rich collection of worked flints and fossil bones there 
found. Other English savants — Prestwich, Evans, Gilmore and Lyell — fol- 
lowed, and themselves made successful searches at different points in the 
valley of the Somme for implements. French savants in their turn arrived, 
and M. M. Gaudry, Pouchet and others, obtained with their own hands axes 
of worked flint from the quaternary deposits of the Somme. Perthes' facts 
were thus fully confirmed. Discussion was given them at the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris, the question was examined in all its aspects, and 
all hesitation removed. Fossil man had henceforth an established place in 
positive science. * * To the names -already mentioned, history will add those 
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of Eberhardt of Wurtemburg, of Esper, of John Frere, who in the eighteenth 
century, before the classification of geological epochs, dug up human re- 
mains and worked flints, now recognized as belonging to the quaternary. 
Justice will be done to Jages, who in 1825 recognized the great antiquity 
of the Constadt skull, which was discovered upwards of a century earlier, 
and was for a long time considered apocryphal ; but with due praise to those 
early workers, it is Boucher De Perthes who will receive the homage due 
the bold wrestler who maintained the final struggle and came off the victor. 
' ' The year 1859 beheld the theory of the antiquity of man burst upon the 
scientific world with irresistible force. * * All Europe, geologists, an- 
thropologists, archeologists, threw themselves into the work with startling 
energy. Only eighteen years have now elapsed, and never, perhaps, in so 
short a time has such a rich harvest been gathered. Who can forget those 
days of his life when, from the bowels of the earth, from the depth of cav- 
erns, sounded the voice of the past, and the fossil commvinities lived again. 
* * Boucher De Perthes had only lifted a corner of that mysterious veil 
which hides the origin of man, and had proved that man had existed 
throughout the quaternary epochs, that he had been in France the contem- 
porary of the reindeer, and animals which now only exist elsewhere, and 
of the mammoth and other extinct animals. But was this all? And was 
not the human race yet more ancient? This last question presents itself 
at once, and even more important than the other, for each of the three 
periods of the tertiary age was of much greater duration than the quater- 
nary. The researches concerning tertiary man include the discoveries of M. 
Desnoyers, near Chartres, and of Prof. Capellini, in many tertiary sites in 
Tuscany, which tend to establish the fact of the existence of man in the 
pliocene age; those of Abbe Bourgeois of Thenay, would carry back even 
to the miocene age — that is, to the middle tertiary — the existence of an 
intelligent being who could work flints, and could only be man. * * But 
rertiary man is yet only on the threshold of revival, and the evidence in his 
support requires more definite proof. * * Quaternary man, on the other 
hand, has now become classical. He has been found in most parts of 
Europe, and in many places in the New World. His weapons and imple- 
ments have been found and preserved by hundreds of thousands. * * There 
are got materials from the earth of valleys in which the relative position 
of the strata is enough to mark their date ; at others from deposits rich in 
natural flints, where quaternary man had established his workshops; here, 
in the rock shelter where he camped; there, in the caves in which he lived. 
In the cave dwelling places the finds have been most abundant, and we have 
heen able to study even the details of the life of a tribe, the remains of 
repasts, the weapons for the chase and for fishing, the sewing implements, 
all the products of the flint worker, to which may be added at a certain 
period, handsome implements of bone and reindeer horn ; then, the symbols 
of power, ornaments, objects of commerce, the works of artists, sometimes 
rude and uncivilized, at other times full of grace, motion and truth, repre- 
sented by engraving or sculpture, the animals hunted in those days — the 
bull, horse, aurochs, reindeer, the great cave bear, and the gigantic mam- 
moth. Quaternary man has his chronology, not one of years or periods, like 
ours, but of archeological and paleontological periods, vast spaces of time, 
taking date according to the various fossil species which predominated un- 
ceasing around him, and according to the difJferent types of implements 
marking the gradual evolution of his work. He has his history also, not 
indeed political, but anthropological; not that of peoples and chiefs who 
became celebrated, but that of races who supplanted and succeeded one 
another on the same soil." 
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So much for quaternary man, but what of a still older than he? We 
have seen that intimations have been discovered of tertiary man — that plio- 
cene man is a probability and miocene man a possibility. In pursuing the 
subject further, we observe that on May 22, 1877, a conference of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain was held upon the subject of 
the present state of the question of the antiquity of man in England. Mr. 
John Evans, I'. E. S., the president, in his opening remarks, said, "the 
question laid equally in the domain of, first, tlie archeologist (who should 
decide upon the genuineness of articles of human workmanship) ; 2nd, the 
anthropologist (who should decide upon human bones), and 3rd, the geolog- 
ist (who should decide upon the geological age of the deposits), and that 
great care and caution should be received as to the acceptance of evidence, 
and that sources of error should be carefully watched for and eliminated. ' ' 
He then alluded to the discoveries, "first, of that at Thenay, of implements 
which are attributed to a miocene age; to that of the bones of the whale, 
near Sienna, which are regarded as having been cut by man. There is doubt 
as to whether this is pliocene or later : of a human skull in a bed regarded 
as pliocene. There is doubt as to this — especially as a neolithic-appearing 
spear-head was found in company with it ; to that near Lake Zurich of cut 
staves of wood and other staves with shavings around them in the inter- 
glacial lignite ; and to others. In these discoveries, the whole question turns 
upon the geological age of the deposits. There is but little doubt that if 
the quaternary man of Britain had attained the ability to fabricate what 
he has left, and to subsist in such a climate — for these people may have 
been colonists or wanderers from the original stock whose home was under 
a more favored clime — that remains of yet earlier members of the human 
race will eventually be found." 

A paper was read by Prof. Boyd Dawkins upon the "Evidence of the 
Pleistocene Caves of Great Britain," in which he said that "it has been 
recently urged that all paleolithic deposits both in caves and river beds 
are of pre- and inter-glacial age ; that is, that they date back to an antiquity 
vastly more remote than that post-glacial period to which they have been 
referred by Lyell, Prestwich, Evans and others. The argument is based on 
those conditions of life which are said to be inconsistent with those of post- 
glacial times. * • * The antiquity of man can not be measured by the 
chronology of the historian, but by the sequence of those physical and bio- 
logical changes which are so familiar to the geologist. * * * The nature 
of the evidence of the caves may be best estimated by taking a particular 
case; say that of the paleolithic caves of Cresswell Crags. * * * On 
the floor of these caves was, first, a layer of light-colored sand without 
fossils (the result of the decomposition of the rock below), next, the lower 
ossiferous strata, consisting of red sand and clay, averaging three feet in 
thickness and containing numerous stones and fragments of fossil bones and 
teeth. These latter are all scored and marked by teeth — the prey of hyenas, 
and dragged into these dens piecemeal, and well scattered through the sand 
and clay as the result of the occasional flooding of the caves by the stream, 
which was then near the entrance, although twenty feet below at the present 
time. These bones belong to the lion, spotted hyena, reindeer, Irish elk, 
bison, rhinoceros, mammoth, and some other animals. To these must be 
added man, who left a few rounded quartzite pebbles and flakes of quart- 
zite, of the rudest and roughest sort. The whole group of caves points out 
that savages of a low order visited the district from time to time. Above 
the red sand was a fine red loam, sometimes in the upper part or limestone 
breccia. In this were fragments of bone, some gnawed by hyenas, others 
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broken and scratched by man and associated with charcoal and burnt bone, 
and implements of quartzite flint and ironstone, of types well known in 
England and Europe. Implements of flint and bone were very numerous 
of various kinds, and the incised figure of a horse, well drawn, on a rounded 
and polished fragment of rib. The speoies of animals represented were 
more numerous than in the lower bed. Above this bed was a layer of 
stalagmite ranging from one foot to a few inches in thickness. The human 
occupation of these caves consisted of three distinct periods : first, the rough 
quartzite period; then the quartzite and flint; then the flint and bone — the 
period of the artistic drawing and the elaborately worked implements. 
These three stages indicate a distinct progress in art among the cave- 
dwellers. * » * The mixed fauna universally found in British caves, 
can be explained better on the principle of seasonal migrations, than glacial 
aeons." * * He concludes also, "that paleolithic man belongs to the 
northern group of animals, being associated most frequently with the rein- 
deer and the northern fauna — that of the late pleistocene. And also that 
some of the northern caves may have been older than post-glacial, which 
shielded the paleolithic hunter." He then concludes, "that according to 
the evidence of the associated mammalia, man was probably in Europe 
while the ice covered large tracts in England, North Germany and Scandi- 
navia, or in pre-glacial and inter-glacial times, and he was an inhabitant 
of the Denbigshire caves after the ice of the second ice period had passed 
away from that region." 

Prof. T. M. Hughes spoke of the "Evidences afforded by the Gravels 
and Brick-earth of the East Anglican district, in which remains of man 
before the close of the glacial period have recently been found. These de- 
posits are post-tertiary boulder clays and gravels, and he concludes that 
man appeared upon the scene early in the post-glacial period." Mr. R. H. 
Tiddeman spoke of the "Age of the Hyena-bed, Victoria Cave, Settle, and 
its relation to the question of the antiquity of man ' ' — in regard to the very 
remarkable human fibula found therein, concerning which there was so 
much discussion. Animal bones cut with human implements were also 
found in this bed. In summing up he says : ' ' Even supposing that we had 
never found traces of man in Victoria Cave in the older ^pre-glacial beds, 
his great antiquity would be there fairly proved. A set of animals known 
to exist with man elsewhere, is there shown to have lived before an age of 
great land glaciation. That ancient fauna lived in the south of England 
and the eastern counties upon a land surface covered with the vestiges of a 
still older and more extensive glaciation, the traces of which have been 
swept away in the north by that later glaciation. This glacial period, which 
I consider to have been later than man's introduction into Europe, appears 
to be the same which spread over the whole of Scotland and perhaps of 
Ireland, with a sheet or sheets of land ice." In the discussions which fol- 
lowed. Prof. Prestwich said: "Evidence on this subject is afforded by the 
boulder clay which reaches as far north as London. That represents the 
glacial period." The post-glacial he considers "to be subsequent to 
the period of the deposit of the boulder clay. * * It is in the drift and 
gravel of the valleys excavated in this boulder clay that paleolithic imple- 
ments have been so commonly found; consequently, it is clear that in that 
area man is of post-glacial age. * * In the south of England there is 
evidence that both areas of the land were inhabited by animals likely to 
serve as the food of man, previous to the boulder-clay period, and that man 
probably existed before that period in the north of England. * * He 
believes, with Mr. Tiddeman, that the evidence of Victoria Cave rather 
tends to show that it is pre-glacial. * * He considers that the data for 
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carrying man back to the boulder-clay period, is an account audited and 
passed, and he has good reason to believe, from his own observations, that 
man was pre-glacial in the north of France." 

Prof. Virchow, of Berlin, delivered an address before the German 
Association of 1877, in which he says of this question: "At this moment 
Anthropology studies the question of fossil man. From man in the present 
'period of creation' we have descended to the quaternary period, where, 
as Cuvier maintained with the greatest confidence, man never existed at 
all. Nowadays, quaternary man is a generally accepted fact; is no longer 
a problem, but a real doctrine. But tertiary man is a problem — of course 
a problem which is already in a stage of material discussion. There are 
objects already about which discussions are going on as to whether they 
may be admitted as proofs for the existence of man in the tertiary period. 
* * Even men who, like Abbe Bourgeois, are decided ecclesiastics, are 
convinced that man has lived during the tertiary period; for them tertiary 
man is already a doctrine. For us, who are of a more critical nature, terti- 
ary man is a problem, but, as we must acknowledge, a problem worthy of 
discussion. Let us, therefore, for the present, remain at quaternary man, 
whom we really do find. * * It may indeed be that tertiary man has 
existed in Greenland or Demaria, and will again be brought to light from 
under the ground somewhere or other." 

At the last meeting of the British Association, Dublin, August, 1878, 
Prof. John Evans, in his address before the Geological section, said : ' ' One 
of the questions which has of late occupied geologists, is the age to be 
assigned to the implement-bearing beds of the paleolithic age in England. 
Dr. James Geikie has said that for the most part they belong to an inter- 
glacial episode towards the close of the glacial period, and regards it as 
certain that no paleolithic bed can be shown to belong to a more recent date 
than the mild area that preceded the last great submergence. His follower, 
Mr. Skertchly, records the finding of paleolithic implements in no less than 
three inter-glacial beds, each underlying boulder clays of different ages and 
somewhat different characters — the Hessle, the purple, and the chalky 
boulder clay. * * I have always maintained the probability of evidence 
being found of the existence of man at an earlier period than that of the 
post-glacial or quaternary river gravels. * * In the present state of our 
knowledge, I do not feel confident that the evidence has arrived at a satis- 
factory stage of certainty." Before the Biological section. Prof. Huxley 
delivered a short address, in which he referred to the question of the anti- 
quity of man as follows: "Great progress has been made in the last ten 
years in the direction of the discovery of man in a fossil state. My memory 
goes back to the time when anybody who broached the notion of the 
existence of fossil man would have been laughed at. It was held to be a 
canon of paleontology, that man could not exist in a fossil state. * * 
But it is now beyond all question that man — an intelligent man — existed at 
times when the whole physical conformation of the country was totally 
different from that which characterizes it now. Whether the evidence we 
now possess justifies us in going back further, or not — that we can get 
back as far as the epoch of the drift is, I think, beyond any rational quest- 
ion or doubt; that may be regarded as something settled — ^but when it 
comes to a question as to the evidence of tracing back man further than 
that — and recollect, the drift is only the scum of the earth's surface — I 
must confess that to my mind the evidence is of a very dubious character. ' ' 



